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Intersibling competition may take the form of jealousy arising from a
sense of neglect by a parent. Often the first child develops a sense that
he has been rejected when another baby appears in the family. Both jeal-
ousy and envy may arise in the early years and sometimes are never lost.
The manner in which rivalry and jealousy may emerge is shown in the
following case: ,
Jane B., a bright and attractive child of three, will have nothing whatever to do
with her mother or little brother if she can avoid it When Jane was twenty-six months
old, her mother went to the hospital to have her .second child. Jane had seen the
mother sewing baby clothes and had been told, in answer to questions, that the family
was hoping for another child. But a child of such immature years naturally could
not know just what it meant to hear her mother say she might have a litdc baby
sister or brother. A day or so after the birth of the second child, a boy, Jane* was
taken by the father to the hospital to see the new baby. Jane showed considerable
interest in the new member of the family and was affectionate toward the mother.
During the ten days that the mother was in the hospital, the father and Jane became
really acquainted for the first time. The father was called upon for many things that
formerly had been done by the mother. Jane saw the baby frequently at the hospital
and apparently was not emotionally disturbed in the least. Neither did she seem
anything but affectionate toward the mother, who told her that she would soon be
home again.
At the end of the ten days Jane was considerably taken aback to find not only
the mother at home, but the baby as well. Within a few days Jane realized that a
new life had opened for her. The mother gave so much of her time to the baby and
so litde to her, compared with the past! Jane asked why the baby was not left at the
hospital and was told that he would always be with them at home. She was upset and
became antagonistic to both mother and baby. She turned more and more toward her
father. When the baby was a few weeks old, Jane one day discovered him lying on
the davenport wrapped up ready to be taken out, and she unceremoniously pushed
him onto the floor. The mother rushed in at the first cry of the infant, who was not
injured, to find Jane standing over him in a somewhat deliberate manner, and saying,
"Don't like baby."
As time went on, the dislike for the child and the avoidance of the mother grew.
The father became more and more the center of Jane's affection. She waited for the
father to come home at night to show him things she had made during the day. On
one occasion she had a serious temper tantrum when her mother unwittingly showed
the father some litde crude drawing Jane had made and saved, before the child herself
had had the opportunity to display her accomplishment.
Jane in time became a serious disciplinary problem in the home. She avoided rela-
tions with the baby brother and took an increasingly negativistic attitude toward the
mother. Toward the father she continued to be deeply affectionate and obedient. Such
a situation may easily tend to condition the child toward the mother, father, and
brother in a form upon which the whole subsequent structure of family relations may
be built.
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